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I realised just now, I act more as a reader than 

a writer. Ashen with strain I have arrived here, and 
I said at the very beginning that I am disoriented, 
I think throughout the past year I only made 
myself dizzier. I set out to become a writer, but 

I end up reading more. I find myself reading even 
when I wrote, putting distance between me 

and the text. 


Realising this makes me question, why do I take 
so many steps to remove myself from my writing? 
I have always had a strange aversion to fiction 
written in first person. It feels too up close, not 
leaving space to fill in. Recently, I read Ali Smith’s 
Artful, published in 2012 by Hamish Hamilton. 
Written in first person, it addresses the reader as a 
deceased partner. The narrator is rummaging 
through her dead lover’s notes for a lecture the now 
passed away was to give. Reading the fragmentary 
notes, the narrator decides to finish the lecture. 


Meanwhile, the dead partner comes back as a vision 
of fantasy, does small mischiefs, speaks in Greek, 
reads out from a bird encyclopaedia — is in general 
more of a distraction than anything else. 


Artful is out of the three texts the one with the most 
tangible absence. The dead partner literally has to 
haunt the narrator to remind her 
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of not being around anymore. The main physical 
proof of her existence are the written notes. 
These are picked up by the narrator, who is thus 
more of a reader than a writer. Even when 
writing the book itself, the content is the narrator’s 
interpretation of the notes. Isn't this a clever 

way to cheat your way out of the role of an author? 
Furthermore, by addressing the reader as the 
deceased partner, the authorship of the notes is 
pushed onto us. As we read we have to claim 

the text as ours. 


This shuffling around of roles is an intricate spell 
of identification. Positioning herself as the one 
reading the notes, Ali can look at her writing from 
a different angle. She is identifying with herself 
from the outside. Meanwhile, as the readers, we 
are to be the authors of the notes, haunting 

her from afar. Once again, it is the fictional setting 
that allows this witchy act of identification. 


I try to create such a fictional scene within these 
texts too. As I realise, this is not the easiest 

to do convincingly. Maria’s spell of identification 
is perceived as childishly selfish; Emily's magic 

is ripe to be studied by many; I wonder where do 
I stand between the two. 


To set my scene, I have two tools, borrowed 
words and a triangle. My borrowed words are the 
uotes and thoughts I collect while reading. As a 

kid I used to sit by the gooseberry bush, 
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looking for the sweetest fruit. This time, I do 

not only search for the sweet taste, but also words 
that comfort, teach or explain. Often I find, 
borrowed words ring better, so I clung to them to 
explain myself. I keep these words into a loosely 
bound together notebook. 


I probably use the shape of a triangle because I see 
stars every time I stand up too quick and am 
reminded of my body. A witch confused by her own 
spell. The triangle is a familiar shape, and there’s 

a childish joy in denying it. I purposefully choose to 
draw identification between reader, writer and 

text in a seemingly equilateral form. Suggesting 
identification is clean and simple shape, and 

then arguing the opposite — somehow this brings 
satisfaction. 


If I ever drew the triangle on a paper to demonstrate 
it, it is by now all scrunched up in my sweaty 
hands. Sweaty because I’m too nervous this does not 
work. Scrunched because I made a point of 
stretching and twisting its original shape. First, I 
identified with Maria as a reader reaching 

towards a fiction, Beatrice. The triangle got stretched 
by their temporary, shifty power dynamics. 

Beatrice is an all-powerful being only when absent. 
Second, I observed how reading often includes 
(re-)writing, via my own example, but also those 
who edited and published Emily’s poems. This 
requires a certain absence as well, for the gaps to 

be filled in by a reader. 
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Lastly, I do as Ali, gazing backwards at what I 
wrote. Standing here I can face in two directions. 
One is the text I typed so far. Looking in the 
second direction, there’s a depiction of myself 
reading. They're both seemingly more or less 

the same, so facing one direction makes me feel 
like I'm facing the other. By collecting my 
borrowed words, I identify with the fiction of its 
authors, akin to how Maria identifies with 

(her) idea of Beatrice’s witchcraft. I was able to do 
this by filling in the absence with my fantasy, 
occasionally even over-writing, just like with the 
example of Emily’s poem. And now take this 
bundle try to make sense of it. 


My story functions in the context of fiction and 
magic. There’s this kids song in Hungarian 
about a snake that keeps coiling because it wants 
to be a strudel, and a strudel that keeps coiling 
because it wants to be a snake. 


This is a baby spell, you just need to squint 
your eyes to see the snake in the strudel and 
the strudel in the snake. They’re easy to mix up. In 
a similar utterance, you can squint at the triangle 
of the reader, writer and text. Between your lashes 
pressed together, you can glimpse them shifting 
into each other. Still squinting, if you try to read 
the lines of the novel, they turn from being 
written by a third to being mine to being yours. 


